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A New Bear's Chought 


HE calendar is merely a mechanical contrivance. It is a convenient 

method used to distinguish between the fleeting days which otherwise 
would merge unrecognizably into each other. Strictly speaking, the First of 
January is no more significant than the First of June; but the custom of 
centuries causes the former to stand out as unique, fraught with importance. 
We close with something that is dead and past. We enter upon a new 
fragment of time. We ponder the problems and possibilities of the coming 
twelve months. Forecasts are dangerous things. But this much seems cer- 
tain; for the American Lutheran Church 1924 promises to be a year that 
will test her faith and devotion, a year that will afford splendid oppor- 
tunities for service of the Master. The European debacle challenges our 
practical charity. Millions related to us by blood and a common faith 
are the prey of spiritual despair and death by starvation. Can we stand 
idly by? In our own country many of the denominations around us are 
confronted by a desperate crisis. A confusion of councils, a babel of 
tongues, is bewildering hearts and minds. Shall we, whom God has privi- 
leged to possess and proclaim the clear truth of His saving Gospel in Christ, 
remain silent? It is time for us to lift up our voice with strength and by 
every possible means to sound the message that is ours and God’s. The 
year upon which we have just entered almost of itself suggests the adoption 
as motto of Christ’s stirring program: 


“I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work.” 
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Editorial] 


Another Year | While musing over the early days of the AMERICAN LUTHERAN we recall the 
pessimistic predictions of our friends who prophesied our little magazine’s 
early death from inanition. We were told that the magazine’s scope was not 

wide enough, that the limits to which it had confined itself would choke it to death. We confess that 

they had us thoroughly frightened, but when year after year passed by and every year found our little 
paper just a little stronger, just a little more firmly entrenched we gained courage, and we greet the 
dawning of the seventh year of the AMERICAN LUTHERAN’S life with the gratifying conviction that it 
has justified its existence and with the earnest hope that it may continue to render some service in our 

blessed Master’s cause. Many of its readers have sent us letters of appreciation which have been a 

source of real encouragement to us. We have no new policy to present for 1924. We shall continue 

our endeavors to foster the spirit of aggressive optimism in the work in God’s Kingdom and to furnish 
practical suggestions in connection with dignified church publicity and effective church methods. May 

God continue to bless our humble efforts. 


Incomplete reports indicate that the campaign recently conducted 
by the Missouri Synod for $3,850,000 to provide increased facilities 
for the educational institutions of that body, has “gone over the 
top.” The success of the venture sanctioned by the last general convention at Fort Wayne is worthy 
of joyous and grateful celebration. In its campaign Synod was aiming for a hitherto unprecedented 
figure in synodical annals. Pessimism was rife. “The task seemed impossible, the difficulties insurmount- 
able. All concerned waited with bated breath for the result. Earnest prayers ascended to the throne 
of God for the awakening of our Church to a sense of its strength and responsibilities. Many figured 
that the issue marked a crisis in the life of our Church and that failure might mean stagnation and 
retrogression. “They argued that success would launch the Church on a great aggressive forward move- 
ment that would arouse and intensify the spirit of Lutheran consciousness. And now the Lord has given 
success and put to shame our timidity and half-heartedness. 


A Successful Campaign 


Of course the successful issue of the campaign is a triumph of faith and love. But while we do 
not in the least desire to detract from the spiritual elements that were the prime factor in the success of 
the undertaking, let us not overlook the fact that the splendid results were also a triumphant vindica- 
tion for aggressive, enlightened, systematic campaigning. The committee in charge had vision and courage 
and employed modern methods in a sacred cause. We do not know how much the campaign cost. It 
decisively broke away from the penny-wise and pound-foolish policy which hitherto has characterized 
so many of our ventures. They did not try to hit a distant target with a cheap air-gun. In spite of the 
fact that, in our estimation at least, the educational campaign was of too short duration, it was thorough 
and clear. The printed matter was attractive. The main folder, entitled “For Christ and His King- 
dom,” was elaborate and profusely illustrated and no doubt involved a heavy expense. But we are convinced 
that just this one pamphlet clinched the issue and put the campaign across. It could not be laid aside 
unread. It simply demanded perusal. It clothed the whole issue with dignity and importance. It asked 
for something big in a big way. ‘The expense was a good investment. Parsimonious theorists may 
argue ad infinitum that a closely printed presentation of the case in our usual cheap “octav-format’’ 
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would have had the same effect. But it is not true. It would have proven disastrous. Even in the 
presentation of the Lord’s cause we cannot get away from certain psychological facts. In temporal affairs 
man recognizes and reckons with them. We rejoice in the fact that at last the psychological element 
is being recognized in our synodical campaigning. We desire to express to the committee in charge our 
sincere congratulations, not only for having brought this campaign to glorious fruition, but for having 
blazed the way for clear-visioned aggressive methods in the future. They have vindicated principles for 
which the AMERICAN LUTHERAN has been contending for years. 


The Duty of We recently heard two statements made by Lutheran pastors which, of course, 

reflected only their personal viewpoint, but expressing sentiments which, if they 
The Hour are prevalent to any degree in our circles, will prove a serious detriment to the 

development of our work. The one brother sadly bemoaned the rapid growth 
of his Synod, claiming that with its rapidly increasing size it was losing its spirit and was no longer proy- 
ing amenable to concentrated leadership. Just what he had in mind with amenability to leadership we 
could not definitely determine. We recognize no leadership but that of the Word of God. We permit 
no human “leaders” to define and determine our faith. And even in practical matters of church policy 
we want to do our own thinking. Whereas increasing numbers make organized endeavors in the King- 
dom of God more difficult and call for more extensive machinery for operating purposes, these growing 
numbers are the natural result of the power of the Word and represent the blessing of the Lord. The 
lack of growth would mean stagnation and eventually death. To shirk the problems and added respon- 
sibilities of increasing numbers is tantamount to running away from God’s blessing. We have been pray- 
ing and working for this increase. It means that God is with us and blessing the labors of our hands. 
Organizational compactness and cohesion are only of secondary importance. The main consideration is 
that souls may be won and God’s Kingdom expanded. 


The other expression came from the mouth of a city pastor situated in a neighborhood which 
represented rather good missionary opportunities. The statement was to the effect that he and his people 
preferred to have the congregation remain small since a small church could be much more easily handled 
than a large one and the spiritual life much more intensively developed. Now it is true that some of 
our smaller congregations show a remarkable spiritual development and a glowing love for the cause of 
the Lord, but this condition is never a result of a wilful avoidance of missionary opportunities. A spirit- 
ual life that does not evidence itself in a love for souls and a desire to save is spurious. An inevitable 
manifestation of congregational helpfulness is a live missionary spirit. Wherever we find a real live 
small congregation it is small by force of circumstances and finds an outlet for its missionary zeal in the 
missionary endeavors of the Church at large. The church that would remain small by choice and by 
premeditated neglect of missionary opportunities is flying in the face of its divine commission. 


We are here to win souls. We have the heavenly means for winning them. We have an unprece- 
dented favorable opportunity just at the present time. The ranks of other Protestant denominations are 
torn with dissension. The very fundamentals of Christian religion have become points of controversy. 
Uncertainty and indefiniteness characterize the utterances of many spiritual “leaders.” In the midst of 
the babel of religious confusion the Church that soberly, steadily and aggressively proclaims 


the eternal truths of heaven cannot fail to gain the attention of perplexed souls. Let us preach the message 


of salvation, and do not let us be afraid to grow. 


A Central Slide 1 the article on “Stereopticon Lectures” the writer informs us that steps are 

being taken to establish a central agency for the distribution of illustrated 
Bureau lectures dealing with our synodical missions. Such a move plainly is in the 

interest of practical efficiency and will recommend itself to all who appreci- 
ate the value of stereopticon lectures in the education of our people toward a better understanding of 
the great missionary tasks that challenge the Church. Visual instruction is an educational method 
that deserves wider employment within our circles. There are several denominational headquarters in 
New York City that have on hand hundreds of sets of slides covering every phase of their denomina- 
tional activities. Our failure to provide such facilities may be one of the reasons why our Synod occu- 
pies such a low place in the statistics of per capita giving for missions and benevolences. “The majority 
of our boards furnish illustrated lectures; but these are neither a8 widely used nor kept as up-to-date as 
they might be. We know of one lecturer, a returned missionary, who not so long ago was seriously 
embarrassed because the slides furnished by his board were of such ancient vintage that he failed to 
recognize many. of the missionaries who appeared on the screen. There is also the difficulty of obtaining 
lectures; our boards are located in different cities which means a search through the Annual before the 
proper authorities can be ascertained. At that we may be disappointed: that particular board may fur- 
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nish no illustrated lectures. More slides, better slides, slides that will take our people to every nook 
of the United States and every corner of the globe where Synod is working are most desirable. . A 
central slide bureau whose business it is to promote just this kind of missionary publicity would be a 
most useful institution, both in facilitating the delivery and in developing the possibilities of stereopti- 
con lectures. : 


The Challenge of As this issue goes to press detailed arrangements are being completed 

for a brief but intensive appeal to the congregations of our Synod by 
Germany’s Need the American Lutheran Board for European Relief. ‘The sufferings of a 

large proportion of the German people have reached a point of acuteness 
which beggars all description. Letters from the other side—and they are coming to us by the hundreds 
and thousands—are like desperate cries from the bottomless pit of despair. Imagination need not be 
called upon to supply the missing details as we read such communications: the stark, naked facts as 
they are told in simple words produce an impression of horror that is not easily shaken off. Exaggera- 
tion of the terrible need is almost out of the question. Impartial observers of high standing confirm 
all the worst details. Unless help is forthcoming from outside of Germany, and forthcoming with the 
utmost speed possible, millions see nothing ahead of them but starvation, slow starvation with all the 
agonies that accompany moral and spiritual disintegration. No other conclusion is possible on the 
basis of reports and direct appeals. ‘Those who are the victims of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,” men, 
women and children, are not strangers to us; they are of the same blood as most of us, many of them 
the possessors with us of a common heritage of Lutheran faith. But irrespective of this—and if they 
were the most barbarous heathen—their agony would give them a powerful claim upon our charity 
and our failure to respond to their cries ever stand as an indictment of the faith we profess. As 
Lutherans we have the further interest of strengthening our efforts to restore Luther’s message to the 
land and people of Luther by the manifestation of a practical charity which will at least open doors 
to us which otherwise might remain shut. We cannot afford to fold our hands and leave to others, 
non-Lutherans to a large extent, the opportunity of gaining the good-will of people who historically at 
least would be most open to our message. All these considerations determined the American Lutheran 
Board for European Relief to enter upon a more organized movement to secure funds for their work 
than has heretofore been the case. Our American Lutheran Publicity Bureau will participate in 
this campaign of mercy and service by functioning as the publicity agency through which church and 
parish papers will be supplied with material. The national committee in charge of the campaign to 
“serve lest they starve’ will also include a representative of our organization. We mention these 
things at length in order to bring them to the attention of our members early enough to give oppor- 
tunity for the preparation needed. Aside from the fact that Christian charity demands action, we feel 
very strongly that no other enterprise will give such splendid publicity in Germany to the pure Gos- 
pel which we are privileged to proclaim. Further information and details will be supplied to all of our 
pastors as speedily as possible. No extensive organization will be effected; nor is it necessary. The 
cause makes its own appeal and needs merely a plain and sympathetic presentation. Christians cannot 
help but respond. Our AMERICAN LUTHERAN is proud to do what it can in responding to the chal- 
lenge of Germany’s need. 


Photo from World Wide Photos. ~ 


Each time the bread peddler appears in the streets of Berlin he is beseiged by a throng 
of the half starving populace eager to purchase for any amount the “staff of life.’ 
Photo shows one of the bread distributors. 
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THE RACIAL COMPLEXION OF OUR COUNTRY 
By G. E. HAGEMAN 


An interesting presentation of the racial complexion 
of the population of our country is to be found in an 
article in the “Advertising 'Fortnightly”’ of May 23rd, 
extracts from which may prove of interest and valve in 
connection with the general missionary situation con- 
fronting our Synod at the present time. ‘The article 
is really an interpretation of the Reports of the Bureau 
of Census and is written from a merchandising view- 


point. It is now estimated that the population of the 
United States is about 110,000,000 people, of which 
fully 14,000,000 are of foreign birth. During the 


last century fully 36,000,000 immigrants arrived in this 
country, who distributed themselves to various parts 
of the country. 

In the early part of the last century the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish farmers of Vermont and New Hampshire 
pulled up stakes and found new homes for themselves 
in the central and northern parts of Illinois and Ohio. 
“Here the Scotch characteristics found a fertile field 
for development, and the Scot soon became a leader 
in enterprises that called for clear judgment in finance, 
commerce and agriculture. It was in this section of 
the country that Forgan became an authority in 
banking, Funk and Kerrick leaders in agriculture, and 
Lowden and Small prominent in the country’s political 
life. As a people the Scotch are unostentatious and 
home-loving. They go to church regularly and are fond 
of home gatherings and entertainments. Other than 
church affairs and town meetings they have little lik- 
ing for public assemblies. The thrifty German set- 
tlers, hearing of the virgin lands of the rich Mississippi 
Valley region, soon followed the Scotch and _ Scotch- 
Irish. These various groups, with widely different 
racial antecedents but dominated by the same ideals of 
home and public life, together developed a section of 
the United States that today produces two-fifths of all 
the agricultural wealth of America. In addition, 
the region is second only to the Atlantic seaboard in 
commerce and manufacture.” 

The next remarks seem highly interesting considering 
the finances of our Synod, “The peak of German immi- 
gration in this country was reached in the early 50’s, 
shortly before the Civil War. ‘These newcomers set- 


tled in that section of the United’ States which is 
bounded on the south by a line drawn along the 
Ohio River to the Rockies, by the Atlantic on the 


East and by the Rockies on the West. In 1870 eighty- 
seven per cent of the German population of the coun- 
try lived in this region, while the latest figures show 
that the percentage is 83. It can readily be seen, there- 
fore, that the Germans have shifted but little. As a 
class the Germans in the United States represent im- 
mense wealth and great buying power. They dominate 
the iron, steel, and other manufacturing interests of the 
Middle West.” It would be interesting to know how the 
membership of our Synod is affected by this statement. 

The Scandinavians are predominantly Lutheran, so 
the next paragraph will prove interesting also. “From 
1881 to 1900 a wave of Scandinavian immigrants 
flowed steadily to the United States. They represented 
the farming and peasant classes of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. Naturally enough the movement was 
to the northwestern part of the United States, where 
soil, climate and industries similar to those in their 
home country attracted them. Under their skillful hus- 
banding the great milk, butter, cheese, wheat and small 
grain section of the United States has been developed. 
Minnesota and the Northwest will always be insepar- 
ably associated with the names of Hecker, Boss, Nelson, 
Johnson, Olson and other Scandinavians.” 

Of other nationalities which came to our country 
later than those mentioned, some of them comparatively 
recent, this is remarked: “In the iron and steel mills 
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of Bethlehem, Gary, Joliet and Birmingham the na- 
tive American has succeeded in advancing to posi- 
tions of responsibility over the majority of the foreign- 
born\employees, who for the most part are made up of 
Slavs, Italians, Greeks, Russians and Armenians. There 
was a time when the work in the coal mines of the 
country was carried on by British miners and their 
descendants, but today the hand-mining of coal is per- 
formed by foreigners from the same countries that fur- 
nish the bulk of the labor for the steel industry, the 
textile mills and the garment trades... . 

Where digging, excavating and mining are car- 
ried on there will. be found the Pole, the Austrian, 
the Italian and the Russian. These nations dug 
the subways of New York, built the Bronx Sewer, con- 
structed the Barge Canal, and completed the Aqueduct 
that carries millions of gallons of water to New York 
City daily. They represent likewise the greater part of 
the labor in the mines of northern Michigan and 
Minnesota.” 

The colored population is of interest to us because 
we are doing mission work among this race. “The 
Census shows that in the United States about one per- 
son in every nine is colored. (Food for thought in 
considering the scope of our missionary efforts.) In 
the main, the negroes live on the plantations in the 
Black Belt. During the last ten years, however, the 
southern negro has been moving cityward, particularly 
to manufacturing centers like Detroit, Cleveland and 
Chicago, where he swells the ranks of unskilled labor. 
The increase in the. negro population of important 
American cities since 1910 ranges from 47 per cent in 
Pittsburgh to 612 per cent in Detroit.” Turn to your 
almanac or Annual and assure yourself whether we 
have any men in these fields or whether we have been 
taking any notice of this settlement of negroes in any 
of these cities. Are there many in our Synod, or in 
the Synodical Conference for that matter, who have 
paid .any special attention to this particular shift in 
the negro population? Has any one ever brought this 
to the attention of such as ought to hear it and are 
efforts being put forth by our Church to cover this field? 

“The complexion of the United States, so far as 
the color lent by newcomers to these shores is con- 
cerned, is gradually undergoing a change. Three de- 
cades ago, for every seven immigrants who came from 
Scandinavian, British, German or French territory, only 
two were from Latin countries or adjoining lands. 
Today the figures on immigration for these two classes 
of arrivals are exactly the reverse. During the clos- 
ing years of the last century immigration from north- 
western Europe fell off considerably, while the num- 
ber of people that arrived from Italy and contiguous 
countries has increased decidedly. From 1895 to 1896 
the Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic and Scandinavian immi- 
grants to this country decreased from 54.7 per cent of 


the total to 4o per cent of the whole number 
of arrivals, while the Latin races increased from 
40 per cent to 57 per cent of the _ peoples 


coming here.’ In closing the writer of this interpre- 
tation of the census reports says: “As long as America 
has an assimilation and Americanization problem on its 
hands, so long will the market analyst have to pore 
over immigration statistics and keep watch of the 
changing characteristics of those who constitute con- 
suming communities.” And what is true of the manu- 
facturer and business man in general is doubly true of 
our Church. The missionary department of our Church 
ought to have a complete and full knowedge of the 
whole field as represented by our country and ought to 
have a definite policy, in order to cover in some measure 
these vast missionary opportunities which are and have 
been at our door for years. 
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THE CHOIR SPACE 
By F. R. WEBBER. 


In planning a parish church, there are five places 
where the singers may be located. Some of these places 
are good, and fully in harmony with our Lutheran forms 
of worship. Others are detestably bad, and fit our Lu- 
theran requirements about as well as a five-foot circular 
saw might fit into the directors’ room of a modern bank. 
There’s a place for everything. The place for the cir- 
cular saw is in a saw mill,—not in a bank. Some choir 
arrangements are as absurd, in a Lutheran church, as 
the saw in the banking establishment. 


Before we blindly ape the sectarians, and demand that 
our choirs be placed “up front,” it would be well to give 
the matter a little serious thought. We ought to bear 
in mind the fact that the sectarian idea of the choir, and 
the Lutheran idea, are the exact opposite. As_ such, 
they demand the exact opposite in their arrangements. 


In the older sectarian churches, the choir was looked 
upon as a group of entertainers. The sectarians had re- 
duced the liturgical parts of their church service to a 
minimum. About all that there was left for the people to 
do was to sing hymns and repeat the Ten Command- 
ments and a mutilated Apostles’ Creed. On the other 
hand, great stress was laid upon the choir. They ceased 
to be regarded as a part of the worshiping congrega- 
tion. They were regarded frankly as a “special feature” 
to attract persons who would not be attracted by Word 


CHOIR LOFT: GRACE LUTHERAN, WADSWORTH, O. 


REYNOLD H. HINSDALE, ARCHITECT. The choir is 
located in a gallery in the end of the church farthest from 
the chancel, and back of the congregation. The organ console 
may be seen at the extreme left. The fine three-manual Austin 
organ is so arranged that the big rose window, with its superb 
painted glass and crisp stone tracery, is not covered by pipes. 
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and Sacrament. Such features as solos, duets, an- 
thems, quartettes, chorus numbers, cantatas, violin 
and cornet solos, were advertised in large letters in the 
Saturday evening papers. It was very common to 
read, “Special musical features and short sermon. 
Choir of 40 voices, assisted by Miss Delilah Robin- 
wood, of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company.” 


Because of the fact that the parts of a church service 
in which people joined, were reduced to almost nothing 
other than hymns, and because the “special feature” idea 
of the choir was unduly stressed, it is not surprising that, 
in the course of time, we find this idea exerting a most 
profound influence on the arrangement of the sectarian 
chancel. 


With a growing disregard for the Sacraments, it is 
not surprising that the time came when the altar disap- 
peared, and the altar-space was used as an organ 
chamber. Regardless of the size of the organ, the de- 
mand was strong for a large number of conspicuous, 
highly decorated organ pipes. The fact that these were 
usually “dummy pipes,” and gave forth no sound, did 
not seem to bother the people at all, so long as nobody 
from the neighboring churches took the trouble to climb 
up and put his fingers into the openings in the imitation 
pipes, and discover that the essential parts of a real, 
speaking pipe were lacking. 


Having placed the organ in the sanctuary, or altar- 
space, it is quite natural that an elevated platform was 
built in front of it for the choir. On this platform, raised 
six or eight feet above the floor of the church, the singers 
sat in long rows, facing the congregation. Back of them 
was the key desk of the organ, placed so that the con- 
gregation might have a clear view of every movement 
of the organist. 


Three or four feet lower than this choir platform was 
a lower platform, with a curved edge, similar to the 
stage in a theatre. Upon this was a small lectern, se- 
veral high-backed, ornate chairs of the Elk’s Lodge- 
room style of architectural design. A spindly table, 
with a white water pitcher and a drinking tumbler for 
the pastor completed the stage setting. And on the level 
of the nave floor stood a poor, apologetic little table, with 
“This do in remembrance of me” carved in raised block- 
letters across the front. This was the altar, in the aver- 
age sectarian church of a few years ago. 


In justice to the sects, let us say that these abomina- 
tions are disappearing with astonishing rapidity. As we 
turn over one after another of our pile of photographs, 
Wwe are more and more impressed with the fact that 
without exception, all of the best and latest sectarian 
church buildings show a serious effort at the restoration 
of the traditional chancel, the altar, the octagon pulpit, 
the lectern, and an inconspicuous organ and choir. We 
have pictures of more than one Congregational church, 
with a true altar, altar cross and even candlesticks! 
There are recent Presbyterian churches in existence with 
a deep chancel, conspicuous altar, and (tell it not in 
Geneva) even crosses! A picture of a sectarian church, 
with all these traditional features, was printed in the 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN last January. Look it up before 
you proceed. 


All of this seems strange. But—stranger yet—is the 
fact that some of our Lutheran churches are rejecting 
our typical chancel arrangement, and are beginning to 
ape the forms of the sectarians of twenty-five years ago. 
A picture of a Lutheran church in a large city on the 
Mississippi river was printed lately in a church pe- 
riodical. In addition to a particularly brutal design, we 
were interested in noting that it has no chancel. The 
altar space is filled with a cheap, blaring organ of re- 
pulsive tone. The choir sits on a raised platform before 
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it. The whole arrangement is slavishly sectarian. The 
“nave” is actually wider than it is long. The floor slopes 
toward the “rostrum,” and the pews are arranged in 
curving lines. We mention these things in view of the 
fact that this monstrous design was heralded widely as a 
fine example of late English Gothic! 

This is not an isolated case. The reader would be 
surprised to know that the tremendously wide interior, 
the sloping floor, the curving pews, and the choir in 
the altar space are actually on the increase in our circles. 
We are imitating what the sects are discarding. 

Such an arrangement is not only artistically and archi- 
tecturally bad, but it is a flagrant violation of Lutheran 
symbolism and tradition. It arises out of a misunder- 
standing of the function of the chancel. A chancel is not a 
place wherein the choir and the organ are to be made as 
conspicuous as possible. It arises, secondly, out of a mis- 
understanding as to the function of the Lutheran choir. 
In a Lutheran church, the choir is ot a group of enter- 
tainers, nor a special feature. It is a part of the wor- 
shiping congregation. Let this fact be fixed clearly in 
mind, and many of the freak church interiors which have 
come lately into existence, will disappear. 

The Lutheran choir is a part of the worshiping con- 
gregation. It is not a minor order of clergy, as with the 
Romans. It is not a body, set apart as a little higher than 
other poor, miserable sinners, as is the case with the 
“consecrated choirs” of the Anglicans. It is not a body 
of persons, maintained to attract persons who are in- 
different toward Word and Sacrament, as among the 
Calvinistic denominations. 


The organ, in the Lutheran church, is not a thing of 
symbolical importance. It does not rank with the altar, 
nor with the pulpit and baptismal font. In a Lutheran 
church, the organ ranks exactly with the steam boiler, 


the ventilating fan, the music cabinet and the sacristy 


table. All of these things are of great importance in a 
well furnished church. But there is no reason why any 
of them should be featured architecturally. All are ad- 
juncts to worship, but without symbolic value. Each 
is very important in its place: but its place is not in the, 
chancel. 


It ought not to be necessary to mention such things 
as this. And yet, the Committee on Church Architecture 
is constantly besieged with letters from pastors and build- 
ing committees everywhere, who demand that the choir 
and organ be placed either in the chancel, or else on a 
raised platform adjoining the chancel. 


In the next paper or two of this series, it is our plan 
to discuss the traditional choir loft, in the end of the 
church farthest from the altar. We will also describe the 
transeptal choir arrangement, the - transept gallery 
arrangement, and the so-called Episcopal choir-stalls, 
which have been introduced lately in several Lutheran 
churches of our circles. But permit us to note in advance, 
that the pipe organ in the altar-space with the choir on 
a platform in front of it, facing the congregation; and 
the equally wrong choir platform to the left of the 
chancel arch, ought not to be considered by a congrega- 
tion willing to follow correct Lutheran symbolism and 
traditional forms. i 
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If the aisle roof is high enough, the difficult problem of getting an easy stairway to the choir loft over 
the vestibule may be solved in the manner shown above. 
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“THE TAMIL LYRIC AS A MEANS OF 
PUBLICITY IN INDIA” 
(Concluded. ) 


Now let me trace the history’ of lyrics and lyrical 
preaching among Protestants. I see very little of it in 
the history of the Royal Danish Mission, which was the 
very first among the Evangelical Missions in India. The 
first Protestant missionary, Ziegenbalg, baptized in the 
year of 1709 a high caste Hindu teacher named Gana- 
pathy, and gave him the name Frederick, after the name 
of his royal sponsor, His Majesty Frederic IV. of Den- 
mark. This Ganapathy was the son of the first Tamil 
teacher of Ziegenbalg, and while under instructions for 
baptism he versified the five heads of Catechism and 
taught them to his catechumens and school children. And 
after baptism he is said to have become an eminent 
teacher and evangelist, propagating the Gospel through 
singing. But after some time he became a Roman Catho- 
lic, then fell back into heattienism, and at last died a 
heathen. 


Ever since the missionaries, who were mostly Ger- 
mans, seemed to have encouraged their converts to sing 
the Western rather than Indian tunes. The Indian tunes, 
they thought, were too reminiscent of heathenism to be 
used in the sacred, solemn services of Christians. On the 


other hand, non-Christians who hear Christian hymns~- 


sung thought that they were unmelodious cries, and not 
songs. 


The first evangelical poet among Tamil Protestants 
was Vedanayagam, the eminent poet of Tanjore. He 
was a convert from Roman Catholicism, and received a 
thorough instruction in Christian truths from the re- 
nowned missionary, Christian Frederick Schwartz. Poet 
Vedanayagam was not only a composer and singer, but 
also a very able and zealous preacher and evangelist, 
propagating the Gospel through songs. He preached 
the crucified Saviour before kings and princes, and be- 
fore Hindus of all classes. My own father’s conversion 
was the result of hot and serious conversations with the 
poet on Christianity. The poet’s lyrics are sung all 
over Tamil land by all kinds of Christians, During the 
poet’s life he and his children, with a good set of musi- 
cians and singers went on tour through the length and 
breadth of South India, and were cordially received for 
the sake of their singing and preaching. 


But it was a great pity that the Indian music and 
Christian lyrics in Indian tunes were not thought fit to 
be introduced into Church service till the Rev. E. Webb 
(1853) and other missionaries of the American Madura 
Mission took the lead. Mr. Webb himself came all the 
way from Madura to Tanjore to have a personal talk 
with the poet on the subject of lyric singing in the 
Church. And he asked the poet to teach Tamil lyrics to a 
number of mission agents sent from Madura. And in this 
way Tamil lyrics were introduced in the Christian wor- 
ship in some churches. (Not in the Lutheran churches.) 
In the course of time the singing on the whole was not 
satisfactory, since many tunes became Westernised and 
lost their original beauty. 


After the death of the Tanjore poet there arose a num- 
ber of singers and lyrical evangelists in Tinnevelly and 
other places. Most of them being new converts from 
Hinduism, their singing was very good, since it was 
not affected by Western music. 


Rey. H. A. Popley, of the London Mission, is the one 
that encourages such preachers in every possible way. He 
himself has studied Tamil music scientifically and sys- 
tematically, and is able to conduct the so-called kalache- 
pam as good as a Tamilian, although his face and pro- 
nunciation betray his nationality. He has with much 
labour and expense arranged, with a number of good 
musicians, to hold annually (for six weeks) a “Summer 
School of Indian Music and Lyrical Evangelism.” Sev- 
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eral Missions, including the Church of Sweden Mis- 
sion, have been sending a number of their agents 
to this school. I was very glad to find that many 
have acquired a fair knowledge of music and sing beau- 
tifully. As to their acquisition in the knowledge of evan- 
gelism and preaching, I have not much to praise. 


But music is not everything, nor is it the most essential 
part of evangelism, as some think it to be, although I 
give credit to it for the following reasons:— 


(a) Singing with good music gives the preacher 
easier access than otherwise to the middle class 
of Hindus, and helps to get a large number of 
hearers. 


(b) It gains the sympathetic attention of the audi- 
ence and prevents opposition while preaching. 


(c) It aids the memory a good deal, as in lyric sing- 
ing and lyrical preaching the words are repeated 
again and again; besides it is easier to memorise 
a song with its rhymes than a text in simple prose. 


Although I emphasise the use of music and singing 
in evangelical preaching for the said reasons, I have to 
remark at the same time with regret that carnal-minded 
hearers, especially women, have been observed to become 
so charmed by music that they were induced to garland 
the singer again and again in the course of kalachepam, 
in appreciation and admiration of his singing, not caring 
in the least for the subject matter delivered. 


The present-day lyrical preachers, even the best of 
them, care more for singing than for the subject matter. 
They sing the praises of Noah and Moses, Elijah and 
Elisha, Zachaeus and the Samaritan woman, and sing 
but little of Jesus, the loveliest, and only refer to His 
name incidentally. 


The most eloquent description of a saint or a sinner, 
the most harmonious music, and the sweetest tune of a 
song cannot convert depraved humanity. It is only the 
Gospel of Christ, which is the power of God unto salva- 
tion (Rom. 1: 16). With my good friend, Mr. Popley, 
for whom I have high regard and admiration for his 
evangelistic zeal, I entirely disagree in his opinion about 
the aim of musical evangelism, as expressed by him 
in his “Handbook of Musical Evangelism’: “The aim 
of musical evangelism,” says Mr. Popley, “is not to pre- 
sent a dogma or a teaching, but to reveal the mind and 
spirit of Christ as the crown and fufilment of Hindu 
thought and aspirations.” 


Now let me cite the commission entrusted to His 
Church by our Lord and Saviour before His ascension, 
as written in Luke 24:46, 47: “Thus it is written and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the 
third day, and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His Name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” Here is the substance, aim, and ob- 
ject of all evangelism, lyrical or otherwise. The crucified 
and risen Saviour ought to be the life and soul of all our 
songs and sermons; the sinner’s true repentance, the 
aim of our preaching; and remission of sins offered to 
and appropriated by the sinner, the result of our evan- 
gelistic work. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in In- 
dia, which stands for the truth as revealed in the in- 
spired and infallible Word of God, has to attend care- 
fully to the following suggestions in order to execute the 
Lord’s commission, utilising Indian music in the work:— 


1. No evangelist can be sent out as such who has not 
a clear understanding of the work he has to do, a true 
knowledge of the message he has to deliver, and, above 
all, a real zeal for the glory of his Divine Saviour and 
for the salvation of souls. 


2. A class of young men, with gift for music, if avail- 
able, be formed and systematically prepared for evan- 
gelistic work, with daily teaching and tri-weekly practi- 
cal exercises in evangelism. 
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3. Musically gifted teachers and evangelists be sent 
to the Summer School of Music in order to get them 
qualified to sing the Gospel in the right Indian way. 
Even gifted missionaries may attend the School with 
profit. 

4. A well-trained singing master be appointed at 
an early date in chief centres of our Mission, and be 
made to teach Tamil music and songs to the young and 
old. 


5. A collection of Tamil songs be made which are 
truly evangelical and free from false doctrines, and be 
used in our Church services and evangelistic work. 


By the grace of God I have composed lyrics con- 
taining pure Scriptural truths, as expressed in our 
Confessions. 


6. Every congregation be asked to organise a band of 
good singers and musicians, headed by the above said 
singing master, who will be ready to help the lyrical 
preacher or evangelist in his work among Christians and 
non-Christians.—N.B.—The most necessary musical in- 
struments are a violin, a hand harmonium, a mrithan- 
gam (drum), and a cymbal. 


In conclusion, I have to say if we Lutherans do not 
rouse ourselves and go ahead in propagating the truth 
through indigenous music and singing while it is pos- 
sible, we will be held responsible for our negligence in 
this matter. The Lutheran Church has always been a 
singing Church, and propagated her faith and tenets 
through evangelical hymns composed in the language 
of the country. Why should the Indian Lutheran 
Church lag behind and make delay? Delays are danger- 
ous, we all know. God help us to bestir ourselves.—T he 
Australian Lutheran.” 


A NEW LANGUAGE QUESTION 
THEO. HANSSEN 


(Ed.—Esperanto as a medium for Lutheran  pub- 
licity has already proven its value. The author of the 
following article refers to the unique manner in which 
cordial relations between our Synod and a group of 
Finnish Lutherans were _ established. Lutheranism 
has an international message and this interna- 
tional message ought to be made known also by 
means of the international medium, Esperanto. We 
submit this brief article not only because it will 
prove to be of interest to our readers, but also to stimu- 
late others to join its author in the work of presenting 
the Gospel in Esperanto.) 


The Lutheran Church is a polyglot body. Many 
languages are used in our synodical missions. Another 
one has been added to them, the international “help-lan- 
guage,” Esperanto. Most of the readers know that the 
connection between our Synod and the Lutherans of 
Finland started with a casual Esperanto-correspondence 
between the writer and the Rev. H. Paetiaelae in 
Finland. It soon drifted into a religious and theologi- 
cal discussion by letters exclusively in Esperanto, but 
aided by German booklets. And the outcome has been, 
by God’s blessings, a brotherly relation between us and 
some Finnish Lutherans, in their native land as well 
as here in America. 


Naturally both the Rev. Paetiaelae and the writer 
desired to meet one another while the former was visit- 
ing our country. Pressing business and other circum- 
stances, however, prevented him from coming to Iowa, 
so both met in Chicago. It was with many mis- 
givings that the writer went to Chicago to meet his 
beloved friend from the land of more than a thousand 
lakes. He remembered his first experience in speaking 
English at his landing in New York over thirty years 
ago. Then after good schooling in Germany the’ prac- 
tical use of the English language had at first con- 
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spicuously failed him. What might be his experience 
with Esperanto? He had both read, and written, but 
never spoken it. He bravely met the issue by singling 
out his friend at the Chicago station: “Bonan tagon, 
amiko!” And to his relief he was not only perfectly 
understood from the start, but also understood per-: 
fectly everything that was said. Very soon the em- 
barrassment of the first attempt passed off and the 
language flowed from his mouth almost as naturally 
as German used to flow. For a day and a half both 
conversed practically only in Esperanto. The writer 
experienced that the international idiom did not incon- 
venience him materially in any way, neither in com- 
mon conversation nor in earnest theological discus- 
sion, At the Hotel Reo a number of travellers won- 
deringly listened in one day from an adjoining room, 
as fluently and with plainly apparent ease two 
strangers, neither of whom spoke the other’s language, 
discussed some Bible texts in the parlor, for the clerk 
had given them a tip as to what was going on in the 
parlor. 


This experience is related to encourage beginners in 
Esperanto. They may be sure that if they can read it 
well and write it with some ease, they can also speak 
it satisfactorily. No other proposed international lan-\ 
guage ever possessed this advantage. To the writer it 
was, of course, a strange and pleasing experience; 
to the Rev. Paetiaelae it was nothing new. And it 
has been and will be the same experience to all who 
are determined to master this easily acquired and so 
useful language. ; 


STEREOPTICON LECTURES 
BERNARD H. HEMMETER 


One of the most effective means of imparting knowl- 
edge and information today is the stereopticon. Realiz- 
ing this, the different boards of Synod have prepared 
illustrated lectures on the various branches of mission 
work. These are valuable aids to pastors who wish to 
arouse interest among their members in the Church’s 
work. 

In order to systematize the circulation of their lectures, 
the South American Mission Board has appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. H. F. Rohrmann, the Pastors 
H. W. Meyer, G. L. Luecke, and the writer. 

The committee realizes that the field is large and the 
possibilities great.. Hence, in order properly to do the 
work, it has appealed to the visitors of the various con- 
ference circuits to appoint men who are willing to take 
care of the lecture work in their respective fields. The 
response has been gratifying and many circuits are now 


-being served. 


In order to make this branch of work more efficient 
the committee believes that the co-operation of all boards | 
using stereopticon lectures is desirable. ,Conferences are 
now being held with this object in view, but until an 
agreement has been reached the committee will have 
charge of only the Brazil and Argentine lectures and 
the booking of lectures on European work. 

The committee’s aim is to be able to place several 
sets of slides and at least one lantern in every district. 
We believe that the use of these lectures will arouse 
interest in mission work and will help raise funds for 
the same. Although we recognize the right of congre- 
gations to act as they see best, we request them to appro- 
priate 20 per cent of the offerings raised by means of 
the lectures for the committee to use in making good 
any breakage, preparing lectures and buying new equip- 
ment; and the remaining 80 per cent for the mission 
illustrated. 

Congregations interested are requested to apply to 
their Visitor, to the representative he has appointed, or 
to the Secretary of the committee: Rev. G. T. Luecke, 
6150 Nassau Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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YOUR EDITOR WANTS THIS! 


The three-column news plate which our Bureau re- 
cently prepared and released through the Western News- 
paper Union has been used in widely scattered parts of 
the country. These plates, intended for such newspapers 
as use syndicated matter, are supplied by the Western 
Newspaper Union to any of 12,000 newspapers in the 
United States. According to arrangements which we 
have made, one of these three-column plates will be sent 
to any newspaper using W. N. U. service for three dol- 
lars. Thus any of our churches, by sending three dollars 
to the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, and stating the name and address 
of their local newspaper, can have this excellent material 
printed where it will do most good and act as an ad- 
yertisement to their townspeople who ordinarily could 
never be reached with a Lutheran message. Needless 
to say, the editor, who under ordinary circumstances must 
himself pay for his news plates, will be happy to re- 
ceive such good material gratis and gladly print it. 
The beginning of the new year is a good time to use 
the various stories on Lutheran Doctrine, Practise and 
Activities contained on the plate. The entire material 
may be printed at one time or broken up into separate 
articles and printed as desired. Here are a few of the 
headings. A proof sheet of the entire three columns may 
be obtained from our office upon request. 


LUTHERANS IN AMERICA AMONG THE PIONEERS 
Persecutions in Europe Compelled Early Emigrations to 
. Land of Liberty 


LUTHERANS BELIEVE BIBLE INERRANT 
Evolution and Higher-Criticism Held to be Unscriptural 
and Anti-Christian 


LUTHERANS UPHOLD U. S. CONSTITUTION 
Separation of Church and State Insisted Upon as Taught 
by Christ 


GERMAN LUTHERANS OF COLONIAL Days 
Pennsylvania Lutherans Prominent in Revolutionary 
Struggle, Arrival of Persecuted Saxons 


LUTHERAN CHURCH’s REMARKABLE GROWTH 
Largest Protestant Church in World is Third Largest in 
America and Has World’s Largest Theological 

. Seminary 


Brste Is SuFFIcIENT, LUTHERANS CLAIM 
No Decrees of Church Councils or Additions to Bible 
Needed for Church’s Faith 


* 


MORE PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


TRACT DISTRIBUTION IN PUBLIC PARKS 

A young lady who is a Walther Leaguer and member 
of one of our New York Churches some time ago 
requested us to send her some tracts which she in- 
tended to distribute in Central Park during her lunch 
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TALKS ON TIMELY TOPICS 


By ARTHUR HERBERT 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICITY BUREAU 


hour. Her experience in carrying out this fine plan 
may prove of interest to others who have often 
wondered what to do during that spare hour, often 
spent in idling or “window-shopping.” She writes: 
“You will recall that some time ago you sent me a 
supply of “Why Go to Church” and “Christianity” to 
distribute to people in the park. I would greatly ap- 
preciate another supply of these, and perhaps a few 
“Christ Crucified,’ as the others have all been dis- 
tributed. I believe the results of this work will cover 
the expense of these tracts. While we have not been 
able to see any material gain, yet the remarks made by 
some to whom we handed tracts lead us to believe 
that they are appreciated. Of course, they are very 
often refused, but this is to be expected. Perhaps you 
will be interested in hearing a few of the remarks 
made. A group of young fellows, evidently idlers, read 
the heading, “Why Go to Church” and asked, “To 
what church should we go?” Another young man, 
when handed ‘Christianity,’ said, ‘This is not for me; 
I am a heathen.” Nevertheless he seemed glad to 
accept the tract. Although questions often came un- 
expectedly, we tried to answer them as best we could. 
At first we found it a little difficult to approach all 
people and ask them if they would care to read one 
of the tracts, but the oftener we do this the easier it 
becomes, and the more we enjoy it.” 


* 


HOW OUR COLORED LUTHERANS ADVERTISE 


The Chicago Defender, a daily newspaper printed 
by and for the colored race, carried, on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15th, a large sized article on the 32nd Session of 
our Immanuel Lutheran Conference, the eastern field of 
the Synodical Conference’s Colored Mission. Pastor 
W. O. Hill, of Yonkers, N. Y., who, among others, 
served on the publicity committee of this conference, 
has also sent us a form letter which his church sends 
out together with our Lutheran tracts to prospective 
members. We are reprinting it for the benefit of our 
readers. 


Dear Friend :— 


It is, indeed, a pleasure for us to have you on our 
mailing list, and we trust that you read and enjoy the 
little tracts we send you from time to time. 


We want you to know that the ones who see to it 
that these tracts are mailed out to you are several boys 
and girls, whose ages average twelve years. These 
young folks volunteer to do this work, and take a delight 
in it. It is love for their Saviour and for you which 
gives them such pleasure in devoting a portion of their 
time to this work. It is their own way of spreading 
the Gospel, and we trust that this, their work of love, 
is not in vain. 

These tracts which the children send out are but 
samples of what we preach from our pulpit every Sun- 
day afternoon at 4 o’clock. If you like the sample, then 
call in and enjoy with us a full share of these precious 
truths. 

Respectfully yours, 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, 
BETHANY EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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A DOCKET FOR CHURCH MEETINGS 


The Executive Board of St. John’s Walther League, 
Pekin, Ill., Rev. George A. Ross, Pastor, has discovered 
a method which surely ought to help increase the at- 
tendance at meetings of the church, whether they be 
congregational meetings or meetings of societies. A 
docket is prepared for each business meeting, outlining 
the items of business to be considered, and a copy of this 
docket is then sent to each member. Every meeting is 
thereby made a real event which no member can de- 
liberately ignore. It gives the members opportunity for 
needed deliberation. Idle talking in the meeting is 
forestalled. The items of business are disposed of in 
an orderly manner and the purpose of the meeting 
accomplished with dispatch. Here is the docket sent 
out by the executive board November rst: 


“The regular monthly meeting of the Senior Walther 
League will be held next Tuesday evening, November 
6th, at 8.00 o’clock. An educational paper will be read 
by William Liescheidt on “Modern Revivals,” in which 
he has some interesting things to convey to us. The 
most important questions for discussion are: 


1. Shall we make application for a group of lectures 
to be held in our midst this winter; and which group 
offered by our Educational Committee do we want? 


2. Who shall be our next President, Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer? 

3. Are we going to do our bit in selling Wheat Ridge 
Seals? : 

4. Are we going to win the International Trophy 
offered by the Walther League to the Society achieving 
the largest number of credits in the work of getting 
subscriptions for the Walther League Messenger during 
the month of November? 


We want you to be present and help us decide these 
and other questions which might arise. May we de- 
pend on you?” 


FOR PASTORS IN COLLEGE TOWNS 


The spiritual care of Lutheran students at -colleges 
and universities is receiving increasing attention. One 
serious drawback to the proper development of this 
work is lack of cooperation. Pastors are requested 
again and again to inform their fellow-pastors in col- 
lege towns of members who are staying at institutions 
of higher learning. And still we hear complaints that 
no names or only a few are received. We sincerely 
hope that this condition will be remedied and the re- 
sponsibility involved be felt more and more. 


Where, however, the pastor in a college town has 
managed to work up a list of names the problem of 
a suitable approach often arises. One excellent method 
of establishing the initial contact is suggested in the 
following letter which was used by one pastor. We 
offer it in the hope that it will prove to be suggestive 
and stimulating. 


A PERSONAL LETTER TO THE LUTHERAN 
STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF.........0..0. 


My Dear Friend: 


You have come to your university in our city, 
Austin. We bid you a cordial welcome in our midst. 
You have come to the University to fit yourself for 
your life's calling. We wish you God’s blessing. 
You desire to be useful to society as an intelligent 
citizen. May you attain this goal. You have come 
to the place where your mind is to be stored with all 
useful knowledge which will tend to make you 
happy in your secular endeavors. 
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You have left behind at home not only Father and 
Mother, Sister and Brother, but also your home 
church, the place where you sought spiritual food 
for your soul. You need spiritual food also here 
during your University days. It would surely be a 
pity if the Christian character molded in the Chris- 
tian home and in the environment of the home church 
should be weakened in any way. You desire to re- 
main a true Lutheran also away from home, you do 
not wish to miss that which is nearest and dearest 
to every Lutheran—Your Church. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church offers you its services 
to remain true to the Church of your fathers. It 
desires to administer to your spiritual welfare. It 
desires to supply what you had at the home church. 
It bids you a hearty welcome. 


You are especially urged to attend public wor- 
ship where pure Gospel preaching may be heard and 
where you may join in the singing of the soul- 
stirring Lutheran hymns. 

You are cordially invited to attend our Senior 
Bible Class where problems of Christian doctrine 
and life are discussed, and where questions peculiar 
to student life at the University may be answered. 

You are bid welcome to attend the meetings of 
our Walther League where you may enjoy the asso- 
ciation of fellow-Lutherans. 

You are urged to consult the pastor who is ever 
ready to help you solve your spiritual problems and 
advise you on all matters pertaining to your spirit- 
ual life as Christians and Lutherans. 


Yours in Christ Jesus, 


AMERICA'S GREATEST NEED IS 
MORE OLD-FASHIONED RELIG- 
ION. IT IS YOUR NEED, ALSO. 


THE CHURCH WANTS you BE- 
CAUSE IT HAS A MESSAGE 
THAT YOU NEED. 


TRUTH IS NOT OF MAN'S MAKING, 


BUT OF GOD'S’ REVELATION. 
HEAR IT IN THE HOUSE OF 
GoD! 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 


CAN YOU BE A CHRISTIAN WITH- 
OUT GOING TO CHURCH? You 
MAY SAY YES, BUT THE BIBLE 
sAYS No. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SAID: “| 
AM NOT ASHAMED TO CALL 
MYSELF A CHRISTIAN, AND | 
TRY EARNESTLY TO BE ONE." 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SAID: “Gop 
BLESS THE CHURCHES, AND 
BLESSED BE GOD WHO GIVES 
US THE CHURCHES.” 


January, 1924 
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A new bust picture of Martin Luther has been dis- 
covered by Prof. O. Albrecht, D.Th., at Halle Univer- 
sity, Halle, Saxony, in a copy of the Wittenberg Bible 
published in the year 1545. The picture is a pen and 
ink sketch, presumably representing the Reformer in the 
last years of his life. It is of a peculiar type of 
beauty drawn by an unknown artist, who, although not 
an artist of the first rank, was nevertheless able with- 
out doubt to put character into his work. Beneath 
the picture Philip) Melanchthon wrote in his own hand 
the well known Latin verse “Pestis eram vivens, moriens 
ero mors tibi, papa!” (“Living I am a curse, dying 
I am death to you, oh pope!’’) 


* 


The Methodist Church has just started a Press Bureau 
in Washington in charge of H. E. Woolever, who, for 
the past eight years has served as assistant of “The 
Christian Advocate’ of New York. The Methodist 
Church is the first to establish a press service at the 
Capital. 


* 


In an article in The Atlantic Monthly Mr. Edward W. 
Bok, in explaining his reasons for offering awards of 
a gold medal and $8,500 in cash prizes to be administered 
by the Harvard Business School for the best newspaper 
and periodical advertising in the United States and 
Canada, says in part: 

“Now, with returning prosperity, the volume of 
advertising is again not only large, but increasing, 
until we face the astounding fact that over one bil- 
lion dollars is spent on advertising in one year, 
divided, according to the plausible figures of an ad- 
vertising expert, about as follows: 


Newspapers 
Direct Advertising 
General Magazines 
Trade Papers 
Farm Papers a 
Electric and Painted Signs ..............::0008 


30,000,000 
MUIEEISET ANTONIS © o<..ccnc-ccsacsassacsecsccvapracecevasaresees 24,000,000 
Window Displays 20,000,000 
Novelties ............... 30,000,000 
EE an 2c sos cu censcvteravsacetscessesseneeseve 12,000,000 
NM Ie occ csastacancsedsstessancscoeoesersesees 12,000,000 
Motion Pictures 5,000,000 
RMN es oreo aca te coos iievndecéersshoanseveentsnsnes 5,000,000 

a oo $1,284,000,000 © 


“The day of the advertisement is certainly here.” 


* 


Irving J. Lerch, of Mount Penn, Pa., has presented to 
Grace Lutheran Church, Reading, 350,000 marks, 
1,260,000 kronen, 5000 Mexican pesos and 4000 rubles, 
the income from which is to be used in the furtherance 
of the Sunday School and of the schools of Berks 
County. He believes the money will gain in value. 
The “Philadelphia Record” calls Mr. Lerch “The Cham- 
pion Optimist.” 
iW 


A set of eight portfolio exhibits showing excellent de- 
signs, typography and careful presswork on its various 
brands of paper has been received from the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. The 
material included was produced by some of the country’s 
leading printers, and shows different typographical treat- 
ments and effects on the several kinds and grades of 
papers ordinarily used in printing. Plans have been 
made to send out similar portfolios each month to print- 
ers, advertisers and others interested in high-grade print- 
ing, according to an announcement which has recently 
been made by the American Writing Paper Company. 


—Inland Printer. 
* 


Faith Evang. Lutheran Church, Cleveland, has amend- 
ed its constitution in order to include a new member of 
the church vestry known as Publicity Secretary. He 
ranks with the Financial Secretary and the Recording 
Secretary, and has charge of the addressograph, the 
mimeograph and the church printing press. The parish 
paper (which things usually tell the news after it has 
happened) has been dropped, and the present plan is to 
issue church letters, and attractive printed matter, at fre- 
quent irregular intervals, calling attention to coming 
events. A special publicity committee of five members 
sent out weekly printed letters, together with the litera- 
ture of the Ways and Means Committee, St. Louis, for 
several weeks in succession. As a result, the congrega- 
tion easily over-subscribed their quota to the Synodical 
Building Fund, with almost no effort other than this 
work of the publicity committee. 


* 


Intermittent alarm clocks were invented because it was 
discovered that a one-ring clock often failed to wake 
people. A similar condition prevails with advertising. 
It has been found that intermittent every week adver- 
tising is more effective than advertising done in one 
splurge and then stopped. 


—Littleton Independent. 
* 


President J. Busch of the Brazil District of our Synod 
has written our Bureau informing us that his District 
has, some three years ago, edited a translation of the 
synodical catechism into the Portuguese language and a 
small Hymnal and Prayer-book (Hymnes e Oracees) 
combined in one book, in order better to carry on mis- 
sion work amongst the Luso-Brazilians. Translations of 
the Bible History for lower classes and of Just’s 
“Lutherbuch” are to follow as soon as the necessary 
money for such undertaking has been procured. That 
grand article of Dr. Walther: “Was ist ein Lutheraner” 
was also translated by the foremost missionary amongst 
the Luso-Brazilians, Pastor R. Hasse in Lagoa Vermelha, 
and edited by the Mission Board in tract form. This 
tract is being distributed free of charge by our pastors 
amongst the natives of the land. Pastor Hasse has also 
prepared a translation of Dr. F. Pieper’s Jubilee tract: 
“Was unsere Kirche in den 75 Jahren ihres Bestehens 
gelehrt hat und noch lehrt.” This translation has al- 
ready appeared in our Brazilian missionary paper, the 
Mensageiro Lutherano, now being published in_ its 
sixth volume, and is soon to appear in tract form also. 
The Mensageiro Lutherano is eagerly being spread 
amongst the Portuguese speaking people, and copies 
of this paper are also regularly being sent to the 
Public Libraries of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Porto 
Alegre. From this it may well be seen that our 
Brazilian fellow-Lutherans are also willed to do pub- 
licity work. God speed them in their blessed work! 


* 
One thousand prominent citizens of the United 
States are the sons of ministers of the Gospel. Great 


Britain, however, is ahead of America, for 1270 British 
notables are the sons of 2145 clergymen. 
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OFFICE CHAT 


Requests frequently come to the office for copies of 
letters used as circulars to interest people in the 
Church. If you have had notable success with a certain 
form of appeal or style of letter, won’t you send us a 
few copies that we may pass the information along to 
other pastors? 

* 

“Constant Reader” desires to ask whether there is any 
publicity value in the usual ads of the butcher, the baker 
and the church candlestick maker, so often seen in parish 
papers and dedication programs. A dedication program, 
recently received, was nearly all advertising matter. It 
was with great difficulty that we finally found the order 
of service, tucked away in some obscure spot, after the 
order of the theatre program. Church printing should 
be pre-eminently churchly in character, and not com- 
mercial, 

Is it not possible that an all-too-evident effort to make 
our church programs and parish papers pay for them- 
selves, gives to our church printing a spirit that defeats 
the real purpose thereof? 

* 

The monthly paper of a Springfield, Ohio, church 

paper prints the attendance of all the organizations of 


The following note, received by our office from 
Springfield, Ill., shows that tracts, even if sometimes 
carelessly thrown away, reach their destination. “Sir i 
Picked up Some of your Litature A Short Time A Go 
on the Streat i would Thank you very Mutch if you 
will Send Me Some of them. yours. P.S. you will 
find in closed Stamp for postage.” The “P. S.” might 
give a hint to some who often neglect the little mat- 
ter of “Stamps enclosed.” 

* 
Our. office is making up sample packages of Parish 
Papers which will hereafter be sent to pastors requesting 
them in the same manner as the sample packages of 
miscellaneous church printing. We are therefore ask- 
ing our readers to send in any old Parish Papers 
they may have lying about in order to carry out our 
plan. When ordering in future state whether samples 
of “Parish Papers” or of ‘Miscellaneous Church 
Printing” are desired,—and don’t forget the 10 cents 
postage, please! 

# 

A church in Wisconsin publishes a small four-page 
monthly and uses as a_ special feature a “Church 
Honor Roll.’ There are printed the amounts credited 
to each account on the church treasurer’s book on the 
first of each month. The number of the account is 


the church at every meeting. The general average for 
the entire parish is then set before the members for 


their stimulation. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of pages between any 
pages in the Bible. Looks like a regular 
Divinity Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquart 
360 Winston Building Philadelphia 


BLOTTERS 


Suitable Designs for Church 
Advertising. 


Blank space for Local Ad- 
vertising. 


We do no printing. 


Send Ten Cents in Stamps 
for Samples. 


American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 
289 Fourth Avenue New York City 


5000 Christian Workers Wanted 


To sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 


Good commission. Send for free catalogue and 


Price List 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. 4E Monon Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Sketches from the History of the Church. 
By G. E. Hageman. Price $3.00 
postpaid. Concordia Publishing 


House, St. Louis, Mo. 

The subject matter treated in this book ap- 
peared on the market in German form a few 
years ago in the volume entitled: ““Lebensbilder 
aus der Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche” 
by Dro, “As W2. Krauss) she back by, 
Pastor Hageman is not a mere translation. 
He has taken the same subject matter and _re- 
thought and re-written it into English. The 
book furnishes a most interesting and readable 
story of the development of the Christian 
Church, including the Church in America. A 
noteworthy feature of the book are the many 
splendid illustrations, consisting of wood-cuts, 
plate engravings and a number of fine colored 
reproductions. The book is well bound and a 
suitable companion to the Krauss book. Con- 
sidering the general physical make-up of the 
book, the price is extremely low. 

Church History for the People. By G. H. 

Trabert. Third revised edition. 

Price $3.00. Lutheran Book Concern, 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Trabert’s Church History has been in the 
market for many years and has been in ex- 
tensive use in Bible Classes, church libraries 
and as a text book in some Lutheran schools. 
It was written for the benefit of the laity who 
usually find the works on church history too 
technical, dry and ponderous. It is written in 
popular style and presents the main facts inci- 
dent to the Church’s development. Many of 
our laymen would like to gain a little knowledge 
of church history, but “the pastor’s library 
usually does not yield anything but the many- 
volumed standard works. Here is a book that 
the layman can read with pleasure and ease. 
It is particularly valuabfe for church libraries. 
In the Master’s Vineyard. Serious. and 

Entertaining Sketches from the Life 
of a Lutheran Pastor. By Rev. A. F. 
Augustin. Rendered into English by 
Rev. H. Brueckner. Wartburg Pub- 
lishing House, Chicago, III. 

The book contains the reminiscences of an 
Iowa Synod pastor. He intersperses his narra- 
tion with general applications to life or vari- 
ous congregational problems. The book makes 
pleasant reading. Unfortunately we received 
no quotation of the price. 


used so that each one can see how much he has paid. 
This takes the place of mailing a separate statement to 


The Pastor as Student 
and Literary Worker 


By TH. GRAEBNER 


What to Read How to Read 


How to Index How to File 


Hundreds of Pastors and Teachers 
Have Testified to the unique Value 
of This Book. 


PRICE $1.60 POSTPAID 


We are selling out the final consign- 
ment of this book! Order now! 


Concordia Stationery Company 
Concordia Seminary 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GLACIER 
Stained Glass Substitute 
Send for Booklet No. 15 
with illustration of a number of our 
popular designs in colors 
WM. B. QUAILE 
405 Lexington Ave. New York City 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.009 TO $10.000 


J. C. DEAGAN, !nc. 
155 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Please mention the American Lutheran when writing advertisers 


Membership 
30,000 


RESERVE 
$2,000,000.00 


Health & Accident Policies 
$5. to $25. Weekly 


Life Insurance Policies 


$250. to $10,000. 


mi 
“HOME AND PROPERTY OF 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


APPLETON, WIS. 


A Surplus Distributing Mutual Society, the largest and Best within the Synodical Conference. 
Pays Sick, Accident, Total Permanent Disability, Old Age and Death Benefits to Men and Women, 
on rates which guarantee safety and insurance at cost as well as cash surrenders, paid up and 
extended insurance. AGENTS WANTED, Write for particulars. 


Paul Overhage Inc Communion Announcement 
Cards 


229 West 28th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone, Chelsea 4296 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ERINTERS Pr Posie dak 
nnouncement cards for Lutheran 
ee RS congregations. The Words of the 
Institution on one side, the reverse 
side imprinted with an invitation. 
We have the facilities for producing In duotone brown per 100, $1.00 


Magazines, House Organs, Reports, Tracts, 
Programs, Calendars, Church Literature, 
Posters, etc. at reasonable prices. 


; , . American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 
Write us for estimate on your requirements 289 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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in thirty pocket-size volumes 


The Old and 
New Testament 
now published 
in a_ beautiful 
set that is par- 
ticularly con- Vara red 
venient for con- 
tinued reading. 


SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
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HIE great Book of Books ought to 

be read more by adults, and cer- 

tainly a great deal more by chil- 

(Oo dren. Why is it not now read 

as it should be? Simply be- 

cause most Bibles are either too bulky 

for convenient reading, or so small that 

the type is unreadable. Here, at last, is a 

remarkable Bible that not only invites read- 
ing, but makes tt easy. 

Place this beautiful set in your home, in a 
conspicuous place, and one by one, in your 
idle moments, you will pick up and read 
these books, until in time you are com- 
pletely familiar with this—‘‘The greatest 
stery of all the ages.”? Children too will 
do the same. They will be unable to re- 
sist it. 

This makes a beautiful set of books. Each 
volume is bound in a rare embossed Croft- 
cott, in de luxe style, resembling hand-tooled 
leather volumes. Each book is printed from 
new plates, made from absolutely new type, 
and is clear and easy to read. The paper is 
a high quality white-wove, equal to that 
used in $1.50 and $2.00 volumes. Yet the 
price for the entire thirty volumes is only 
$2.98, plus the few cents for delivery 
charges. 


Let us send you this beautiful set for 
free examination. Do not send any money, 
simply the coupon below or a letter. When 
the package arrives, give the postman only 
$2.98, plus a few cents for delivery charges. 
If, after examining these books, you do not 
agree that they are worth from five to ten 
times the price—that this is a Bible in a 
form you must own—return it any time 
within thirty days, and your money will 
immediately be refunded. Can a fairer 
offer be made? 


Littte LeatHer Liprary CorPoRATION 
354 Fourth Ave., Dept. 1341, New York 
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Little Leather Library Corporation, { 
Dept. 1341, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York \ 
Please send me, for free examination, your edition of the Bible, in } 
thirty separate volumes. I will give the postman $2.98, plus the t 
delivery charges, when the package arrives. This, however, is not to | 
H 
' 
' 
‘ 


be considered a purchase. If the books do not in every way come up Ko) 
to expectation, I may return them within thirty days, and you agree rs 
to refund my money. oe 
MW) 
Name IS cr) 
Address GY : 
. ce 
CGY seaceoscavtesnsetcecessurtvanccstucchetrnnasean ieee (Aor 


| We have had made for this set a beautiful and appropriate pair 
of Ten Commandment Book-Ends, in bas relief. They are of 

heavy bronzed metal. Worth $1.00 to $1.50. Sold only with this Pr 
set, our price—69c. If desired, put cross in box. : 


